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DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 





Don’t begin writing until you have thought 
all around your subject, whatever it may be, 
and feel sure that you have something original 
to give out to the world. 

Don’t quit working on your manuscript un- 
til you have made it as nearly perfect in all re- 
spects as possible. Never allow a piece of 
careless work to leave your hands. 

Don’t undertake a 200,000-word historical 
novel as your first work. It might be better to 
try writing for your local paper a report of a 
church sociable, instead. 

Don’t try to write poetry. If you can’t 
write poetry without trying, you probably won’t 
be able to write anything more than verse, no 
matter how hard you try. 

Don’t write stories that are like other stories 
that you have read. If you have written some- 
thing that is like something already printed, 
you may feel sure that no editor will buy it. 

Don’t try to write stories at all if it is an 
effort for you to devise plots or to conceive 
characters. You never will be successful in 


story-telling unless you have the story-teller’s 
faculty. 
Don’t make it an invariable rule to send 
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your manuscript, when it is completed, in the 
first instance to the Century. Give some of 
the other magazines —and incidentally your- 
self —a show. 

Don’t overlook the fact that articles giving 
information — real information, not a rehash 
of cyclopedia facts —on subjects of live inter- 
est are always in demand. If your experience 
has been unusual, the world wants to know 
aboutit. If your observation has taught you 
things not generally known, editors will wel- 
come you if you can tell in an interesting way 
what you have seen. 

Don’t expect, because Kipling’s latest book 
is in its hundredth thousand, that your new 
novel will be equally successful. In all proba- 
bility it won’t. 

Don’t believe all that you hear and read 
about the great sale of books that are promi- 
nently before the public. Sometimes when 
the press agents say that a book is “in its 
sixty-fifth thousand,” not more than 7,342 
copies have actually been sold. 

Don’t fail to spend a goodly portion of your 
time each day in judicious reading. Reading 
both informs and cultivates the mind, and if 
you are to write successfully, your mind needs 
to have all the cultivation and 
that it can get. 

Don’t wait for inspiration, if writing is to be 
your life-work. Inspiration is more likely to 
come to you when your brain is actively at 
work than it is to come when you are idle, and 
in any case the habit of regular work is as val- 
uable to an author as it is toa farmer or a car- 
penter. Dilettanti have never produced any- 
thing noteworthy in literature. 

Don’t begin a story with a long description 
of alandscape. Story readers want action, not 
scenery and sunsets. 


information 
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Don’t get discouraged and put your manu- 
script in a drawer because the first two or 
three editors who read it do not want it. Keep 
it going until it is accepted or has been re 
jected so many times that it is evidently un- 
salable. 

Don’t take your manuscripts to editors per- 
sonally. No editor ever wants to see a new 
contributor. 

Don’t write to an editor to ask him if he 
wants a manuscript of acertain kind. He gen- 
erally cannot tell you whether he does or not, 
until he sees the manuscript. Everything de. 
pends on the way in which the manuscript is 
written. 

Don’t expect editors to do your punctuation 
for you. Asa rule, they won't. 

Don’t try to get along without a typewriter. 
Unless your handwriting is 


phenomenally 
clear, you can’t. 


Don’t think too much about your style. Ed- 
ucate yourself before you begin to write, an- 
your style will take care of itself. 

Don’t try to be funny. Unless you are 
funny without trying, you can never be any 
thing more than ridiculous. 

Don’t fasten the sheets of your manuscript 
together. Paper fasteners and knots of ribbon 
only bother editors in reading. 

Don’t try to save paper by cramping your 
writing into the smallest possible space. Paper 
is cheaper than the bad-will of editors. 

Don’t expect to make a good living by writ- 
ing fiction from the very first. You won't. 
Don’t write at all, if you can help it. 
successful author 


The 
is the man who writes be- 
cause his pen will go whether he wants it to or 
not. 


Arthur Fosdick. 


Boston, Mass. 





THE ART OF FICTION.” 


I should not have affixed so comprehensive 
a title to these few remarks, necessarily want- 
ing in any completeness, upon a subject the 
full consideration of which would carry us far, 
did I not seem to discover a pretext for my 
temerity in the interesting pamphlet lately 
published under this name by Mr. Walter Be- 
sant. Mr. Besant’s lecture at the Royal Insti- 
tution — the original form of his pamphlet — 
appears to indicate that many persons are 
interested in the art of fiction, and are not in- 
different to such remarks as those who prac- 
tice it may attempt to make about it. I am 
therefore anxious not to lose the benefit of 
this favorable association, and to edge ina few 
words under cover of the attention which Mr. 
Besant is sure to have excited. There is 
something very encouraging in his having put 





*A reply to Walter Besant’s essay, published in full in the 
August WRITER. 


into form certain of his ideas on the mystery of 
story-telling. 


It is a proof of life and curiosity — curiosity 
on the part of the brotherhood of novelists, as 
well as on the part of their readers. Only a 
short time ago it might have been supposed 
that the English novel was not what the French 
call discutable. It hadno air of having a the- 
ory, a conviction, a consciousness of itself be- 
hind it — of being the expression of an artistic 
faith, the result of choice and comparison. I 
do not say it was necessarily the worse for 
that; it would take much more courage than I 
possess to intimate that the form of the novel, 
as Dickens and Thackeray (for instance) saw 
it, had any taint of incompleteness. It was, 
however, zaif (if I may help myself out with 
another French word ); and, evidently, if it is 
destined to suffer in any way for having lost its 
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naiveté, it has now an idea of making sure of 
the corresponding advantages. During the 
period I have alluded to there was a comfort- 
able, good-humored feeling abroad that a novel 
is a novel, as a pudding is a pudding, and that 
this was the end of it. But within a year or 
two, for some reason or other, there have been 
signs of returning animation—the era of dis- 
cussion would appear to have been to a cer- 
tainextent opened. Art lives upon discussion, 
upon experiment, upon curiosity, upon variety 
of attempt, upon the exchange of views and 
the comparison of standpoints; and there is a 
presumption that those times when no one has 
anything particular to say about it, and has no 
reason to give for practice or preference, 
though they may be times of genius, are not 
times of development, are times, possibly even, 
a little of dullness. The successful application 
of any art is a delightful spectacle, but the 
theory, too, is interesting ; and though there 
is a great deal of the latter without the former, 
I suspect there has never been a genuine suc- 
cess that has not had a latent core of convic- 
tion. Discussion, suggestion, formulation, 
fertilizing when they are 
Mr. Besant has set an ex- 
cellent example in saying what he thinks, for 
his part, about the way in which fiction should 
be written, as well as about the way in 
which it should be published; for his view of 
the “art,” carried on into an appendix, covers 
that too. Other laborers in the same field will 
doubtless take up the argument, they will give 
it the light of their experience, and the effect 
will surely be to make our interest in the novel 
a little more what it had for some time threat- 
ened to fail to be — a serious, active, inquiring, 
interest, under protection of which this de- 
lightful study may, in moments of confidence, 
venture to say a little more what it thinks of 
itself. 

It must take itself seriously for the public to 
take itso. The old superstition about fiction 
being “wicked ” has doubtless died out in 
England ; but the spirit of it lingers in a cer- 
tain oblique regard directed toward any story 
which does not more or less admit that it is 
only a joke. Even the most jocular novel feels 
in some degree the weight of the proscription 


these are 


frank and sincere. 


things 


that was formerly directed against literary 
levity ; the jocularity does not always succeed 
in passing for gravity. It is still expected, 
though perhaps people are ashamed to say it, 
that a production which is after all only a 
“make believe ” ( for what else is a “ story”? ) 
shall be in some degree apologetic — shall re- 
nounce the pretension of attempting really to 
compete with life. This, of course, any sen- 
sible wide-awake story declines to do; for it 
quickly perceives that the tolerance granted to 
it on such a condition is only an attempt to 
stifle it, disguised in the form of generosity. 
The old Evangelical hostility to the novel, 
which was as explicit as it was narrow, and 
which regarded it as little less favorable to our 
immortal part than a stage-play, was in reality 
far less insulting. The onlyreason for the ex- 
istence of a novel is thatit does compete with 
life. When it ceases to compete as the canvas 
of the painter competes, it will have arrived at a 
very strange pass. It is not expected of the 
picture that it will make itself humble in order 
to be forgiven; and the analogy between the 
art of the painter and the art of the novelist is 
so far as I am able to see, complete. Their 
inspiration is the same, their process ( allowing 
for the different quality of the vehicle ) is the 
same, their success is the same. They may 
learn from each other, they may explain and 
sustain each other. Their cause is the same, 
and the honor of one is the honor of another. 
Peculiarities of manner, of execution, that cor- 
respond on either side, exist in each of them 
and contribute to their development. The 
Mahometans think a picture an unholy thing, 
butitis a long time since any Christian did, 
and it is therefore the more odd that in the 
Christian mind the traces ( dissimulated though 
they may be) of a suspicion of the sister art 
should linger to this day. The only effectual 
way to lay it to rest is to emphasize the an- 
alogy to which I just alluded — to insist on the 
fact that, as the picture is reality,so the novel 
is history. That is the only general descrip- 
tion (which does it justice) that we may give 
of the novel. But history also is allowed to 
compete with life, as I say; it is not, any more 
than painting, expected to apologize. The sub- 
ject-matter of fiction is stored up likewise in 
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documents and records, and if it will not give 
itself away, as they say in California, it must 
speak with assurance, with the tone of the his- 
torian. Certain accomplished novelists have 
a habit of giving themselves away which must 
often bring tears to the eyes of people who 
take their fiction seriously. 1 was lately 
struck, in reading over many pages of Anthony 
Trollope, with his want of discretion in this 
particular. In a digression, a parenthesis or 
an aside, he concedes to the reader that he and 
this trusting friend are only “ making believe.” 
He admits that the events he narrates have not 
really happened, and that he can give his nar- 
rative any turn the reader may like best. Such 
a betrayal of a sacred office seems to me, | 
confess, a terrible crime ; it is what I mean by 
the attitude of apology, and it shocks me every 
whit as much in Trollope as it would have 
shocked me in Gibbon or Macaulay. It implies 
that the novelist is less occupied in looking for 
the truth than the historian, and in doing soit 
deprives him at a stroke of all his standing- 
room. To represent and illustrate the past, 
the actions of men, is the task of either writer, 
and the only difference that I can see is, in 
proportion as he succeeds, to the honor of the 
novelist, consisting as it does in his having 
more difficulty in collecting his evidence, which 
is so far from being purely literary. It seems 
to me to give him a great character, the fact 
that he has at once so much in common with 
the philosopher and the painter; this double 
analogy is a magnificent heritage. 

It is of all this evidently that Mr. Besant is 
full when he insists upon the fact that fiction 
is one of the fine arts, deserving in its turn of 
all the honors and emoluments that have hith- 
erto been reserved for the successful profes- 
sion of music, poetry, painting, architecture. 
Itis impossible to insist too much on so im- 
portant a truth, and the place that Mr. Besant 
demands for the work of the novelist may be 
represented, a trifle less abstractly, by saying 
that he demands not only that it shall be re- 
puted artistic, but that it shall be reputed very 
artistic indeed. It is excellent that he should 
have struck this note, for his doing so indicates 
that there was need of it, that his proposition 
may be to many people a novelty. One rubs 


one’s eyes at the thought; but the rest of Mr, 
Besant’s essay confirms the revelation. I sus- 
pect, in truth, that it would be possible to con- 
firm it still further, and that one would not be 
far wrong in saying that in addition to the 
people towhom it has never occurred that a 
novel ought to be artistic, there are a great 
many others who, if this principle were urged 
upon them, would be filled with an indefinable 
mistrust. They would find it difficult to ex- 
plain their repugnance, but it would operate 
strongly to put them on their guard. “ Art,” 
in our Protestant communities, where so many 
things have got so strangely twisted about, is 
supposed, in certain circles, to have some 
vaguely injurious effect upon those who make 
it an important consideration, who let it weigh 
in the balance. It is assumed to be opposed 
in some mysterious manner to morality, to 
amusement, to instruction. When it is em- 
bodied inthe work of the painter (the sculptor 
is another affair!) you know what it is; it 
stands there before you, in the honesty of pink 
and green and a gilt frame; you can see the 
worst of it at a glance, and you can be on your 
guard. But when it is introduced into litera- 
ture it becomes more insidious—there is 
danger of its hurting you before you know it. 
Literature should be either instructive or 
amusing, and there is in many minds an im- 
pression that these artistic pre-occupations, the 
search for form, contribute to neither end, in- 
terfere, indeed, with both. They are too frivo- 
lous to be edifying, and too serious to be di- 
verting; and they are, moreover, priggish and 
paradoxical and superfluous. That, I think, 
represents the manner in which the latent 
thought of many people who read novels as an 
exercise in skipping would explain itself if it 
were to become articulate. They would argue, 
of course, that a novel ought to be “ good,” 
but they would interpret this term in a fashion 
of their own, which, indeed, would vary con- 
siderably from one critic to another. One 
would say that being good means representing 
virtuous and aspiring characters, placed in 
prominent positions; another would say that 
it depends fora *‘ happy ending ” on a distri- 
bution at the last of prizes, pensions, husbands, 
wives, babies, millions, appended paragraphs, 
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and cheerful remarks. Another still would 
Say that it means being full of incident and 
movement, so that we shall wish to jump 
ahead, to see who was the mysterious stranger, 
and if the stolen will was ever found, and shall 
not be distracted from this pleasure by any 
tiresome analysis or “ description.” But they 
would all agree that the “ artistic” idea would 
spoil some of their fun. One would hold it 
accountable for all the description, another 
would see it revealed in the absence of sym- 
pathy. Its hostility to a happy ending would 
be evident, and it might even, in some cases 
render any ending at all impossible. The 
‘ending ” of a novel is, for many persons, like 
that ofa good dinner, a course of dessert and 
ices, and the artist in fiction is regardedas a 
sort of meddlesome doctor who forbids agree- 
able aftertastes. It is therefore true that this 
conception of Mr. Besant’s, of the novel as a 
superior form, encounters not only a negative 
but a positive indifference. It matters little 
that, as a work of art, it should really be as 
little or as much concerned to supply happy 
endings, sympathetic characters, and an ob- 
jective tone, as if it were a work of mechanics 
the association of ideas, however incongruous, 
might easily be too much for it if an eloquent 
voice were not sometimes raised to call atten- 
tion to the fact that it is at once as free and as 
serious a branch of literature as any other. 
Certainly, this might sometimes be doubted 
in presence of the enormous number of works 
of fiction that appeal to the credulity of our 
generation, for it might easily seem that there 
could be no great substance in a commodity so 
quickly and easily produced. It must be ad- 
mitted that good novels are somewhat com- 
promised by bad ones, and that the field at 
large suffers discredit from overcrowding. I 
think, however, that this injury is only super- 
ficial, and that the superabundance of written 
fiction proves nothing against the principle 
itself. It has been vulgarized, like all other 
kinds of literature, like everything else to-day, 
and it has proved more than some kinds acces- 
sible to vulgarization. But there is as much 
difference as there ever was between a good 
novel and a bad one; the bad is swept, with 
all the daubed canvases and spoiled marble 


into some unvisited limbo or infinite rubbish 
yard, beneath the back-windows of the world, 
and the good subsists and emits its light and 
stimulates our desire for perfection. As I 
shall take the liberty of making but a single 
criticism of Mr. Besant, whose tone is so full 
of the love of his art, I may as well have done 
with it at once. He seems to me to mistake 
in attempting to say so definitely beforehand 
what sort of an affair the good novel will be. 
To indicate the danger of such an error as that 
has been the purpose of these few pages; to 
suggest that certain traditions on the subject, 
applied a priori, have already had much to 
answer for, and that the good health of an art 
which undertakes so immediately to reproduce 
life must demand that it be perfectlyfree. It 
lives upon exercise, and the very meaning of 
exercise is freedom. The only obligation to 
which in advance we may hold a novel, without 
incurring the accusation of being arbitrary, is 
that it be interesting. That general responsi- 
bility rests upon it, but it is the only one I can 
think of. The ways in which it is at liberty to 
accomplish this result (of interesting us ) strike 
me as innumerable and such as can only suffer 
from being marked out, or fenced in, by pre- 
scription. They are as various as the tempera” 
ment of man, and they are successful in pro- 
portion as they reveal a particular mind, differ- 
ent from others. A novel is, in its broadest 
definition, a personal impression of life; that, 
to begin with, constitutes its value, which is 
greater or less according to the intensity of the 
impression. But there will be no intensity at 
all, and therefore no value, unless there is free- 
dom to feel and say. The tracing of a line to 
be followed, of a tone to be taken, of a form to 
be filled out, is a limitation of that freedom and 
a suppression of the very thing that we are 
most curious about. Theform, it seems to me, 
is to be appreciated after the fact; then the 
author’s choice has been made, his standard 
has been indicated; then we can follow lines 
and directions and compare tones. Then, in 
a word, we can enjoy one of the most charming 
of pleasures, we can estimate quality, we can 
apply the test of execution. The execution 
belongs to the author alone; it is what is most 
personal to him, and we measure him by that 
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The advantage, the luxury, as well as the tor- 
ment and responsibility, of the novelist is that 
there is no limit to what he may attempt as 
an executant —no limit to his possible experi- 
ments, efforts, discoveries, successes. Here it 
is especially that he works, step by step, like 
his brother of the brush, of whom we may always 
say that he has painted his picture in a manner 
best known to himself. His manner is his 
secret, not necessarily a deliberate one. He 
cannot disclose it, as a general thing, if he 
would; he would be at a loss to teach it to 
others. I say this with a due recollection of 
having insisted on the community of method 
of the artist who paints a picture and the artis- 
who writes a novel. The painter 7s able to 
teach the rudiments of his practice, and it is 
possible, from the study of good work ( granted 
the aptitude), both to learn how to paint and to 
learn how to write. Yet it remains true, with- 
out injury to the rapprochement, that the literary 
artist would be obliged to say to his pupi] much 
more than the other, “ Ah, well, you must do it 
as you can!” It is a question of degree, a 
matter of delicacy. If there are exact sciences, 
there are also exact arts, and the grammar of 
painting is so much more definite that it makes 
the difference. 

I ought to add, however, that if Mr. Besant 
says at the beginning of his essay that the 
“laws of fiction may be laid down and taught 
with as much precision and exactness as the 
laws of harmony, perspective, and proportion,” 
he mitigates what might appear to be an over- 
statement by applying his remark to “ general ” 
laws, and by expressing most of these rules in 
a manner with which it would certainly be un- 
accommodating to disagree. That the novelist 
must write from his experience, that his 
“characters must be real and such as might be 
met with in actual life”; that “a young lady 
brought up in a quiet country village should 
avoid descriptions of garrison life,” and “a 
writer whose friends and personal experiences 
belong to the lower middle-class should care- 
fully avoid introducing his characters into 
Society”; that one should enter one’s notes in 
a commonplace book; that one’s figures should 
be clear in outline; that making them clear by 
some trick of speech or of carriage is a bad 


method, and “describing them at length” is a 
worse one; that English Fiction should have a 
“conscious moral purpose ”; that “it is almost 
impossible to estimate too highly the value of 
careful workmanship —that is, of style’; that 
“the most important point of all is the story”; 
that “the story is everything,”— these are 
principles with most of which it is surely im- 
possible not to sympathize. That remark about 
the lower middle-class writer and his knowing 
his place is perhaps rather chilling; but for 
the rest, I should find it difficult to dissent 
from any one of these recommendations. At 
the same time, I should find it difficult positively 
to assent to them, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the injunction as to entering one’s notes in 
a commonplace book. They scarcely seem to 
me to have the quality that Mr. Besant at- 
tributes to the rules of the novelist —the 
“precision and exactness” of “the laws of 
harmony, perspective, and proportion.” They 
are suggestive, they are even inspiring, but 
they are not exact, though they are doubtless 
as much so as the case admits of; which is a 
proof of that liberty of interpretation for which 
I just contended. For the value of these dif- 
ferent injunctions — so beautiful and so vague 
—is wholly in the meaning one attaches to 
them. The characters, the situation, which 
strike one as real will be those that touch and 
nterest one most, but the measure of reality is 
very difficult to fix. The reality of Don Quixote 
or Mr. Micawber is a very delicate shade; it is 
a reality so colored by the author’s vision that, 
vivid as it may be, one would hesitate to pro- 
pose it as a model; one would expose one’s 
self to some very embarrassing questions on 
the part of a pupil. It goes without saying 
that you will not write a good novel unless you 
possess the sense of reality; but it will be diffi- 
cult to give you a recipe for calling that sense 
into being. Humanity is immense, and reality 
has a myriad forms; the most one can affirm is 
that some of the flowers of fiction have the 
odor of it, and others have not; as for telling 
you in advance how your nosegay should be 
composed, that is another affair. It is equally 
excellent and inconclusive to say that one must 
write from experience; to our supposititious 
aspirant such a declaration might savor of 
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mockery. What kind of experience is in- 
tended, and where does it begin and end? Ex- 
perience is never limited, and it is never com- 
plete; it is an immense sensibility, a kind of 
huge spider-web, of the finest silken threads, 
suspended in the chamber of consciousness 
and catching every air-borne particle in its 
tissue. It is the very atmosphere of the mind; 
and when the mind is imaginative —much 
more when it happens to be that of a man of 
genius —it takes to itself the faintest hints of 
life, it converts the very pulses of the air into 
revelations. The young lady living in a village 
has only to be a damsel upon whom nothing is 
lost to make it quite unfair (as it seems to me) 
to declare to her that she shall have nothing to 
say about the military. Greater miracles have 
been seen than that, imagination assisting, she 
should speak the truth about some of these 
gentlemen. I remember an English novelist, 
a woman of genius, telling me that she was 
much commended for the impression she had 
managed to give in one of her tales of the 
nature and way of life of the French Protestant 
youth. She had been asked where she learned 
so much about this recondite being, she had 
been congratulated on 
tunities. 


her peculiar oppor- 
These opportuiities consisted in her 
having once, in Paris, as she ascended a stair- 
case, passed an open door where, in the house 
hold of a fasteur, some of the young 
Protestants were seated at table round a 
finished meal. The glimpse made a picture; 
it lasted only a moment, but that moment was 
experience. She had got her impression, and 
she evolved her type. She knew what youth 
was, and what Protestantism; she also had the 
advantage of having seen what it was to be 
French; so that she converted these ideas intoa 
concrete image, and produced a reality. Above 
all, however, she was blessed with the faculty 
which when you give it an inch takes an ell, and 
which for the artist is a much greater source of 
strength than any accident of residence or of 
place in the social scale. The power to guess 
the unseen from the seen, to trace the implica- 
tion of things, to judge the whole piece by the 
pattern, the condition of feeling life, in general, 
so completely that you are well on your way to 
knowing any particular corner of it—this 


cluster of gifts may almost be said to constitute 
experience, and they occur in country and in 
town, and in the most differing stages of edu- 
cation. If experience consists of impressions, 
it may be said that impressions are experience, 
just as (have we not seen it?) they are the very 
air we breathe. Therefore, if I should cer- 
tainly say toa novice: “ Write from experience, 
and experience only,” I should feel that this 
was a rather tantalizing monition if I were not 
careful immediately to add: “Try to be one ot 
the people on whom nothing is lost!” 

I am far from intending by this to minimize 
the importance of exactness — of truth of detail. 
One can speak best from one’s own taste, and 
I may therefore venture to say that the air of 
reality (solidity of specification) seems to me 
to be the supreme virtue of a novel — the merit 
on which all its other merits (including that 
conscious moral purpose of which Mr. Besant 
speaks) helplessly and submissively depend. 
If it be not there, they are all as nothing, and 
if these be there, they owe their effect to the 
success with which the author has produced 
the illusion of life. The cultivation of this 
success, the study of this exquisite process, 
form, to my taste, the beginning and the end of 
the art of the novelist. They are his inspira- 
tion, his despair, his reward, his torment, his 
delight. It is here, in very truth, that he com- 
petes with life; it is here that he competes 
with his brother, the painter, in 47s attempt to 
render the look of things, the look that conveys 
their meaning, to catch the color, the relief, the 
expression, the surface, the substance of the 
human spectacle. It is in regard to this that 
Mr. Besant is well inspired when he bids him 
take notes. He cannot possibly take too many, 
he cannot possibly take enough. All life so- 
licits him, and to “render” the simplest sur- 
face,to produce the most momentary illusion, 
isavery complicated business. His case would 
be easier, and the rule would be more exact, if 
Mr. Besant had been able to tell him what notes 
to take. But this I fear he can never learn in 
any hand-book; it is the business of his life. 
He has to take a great many in order to select 
a few, he has to work them up as he can, and 
even the guides and philosophers who might 
have most to say to him must leave him alone 
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when it comes tothe application of precepts, as 
we leave the painter in communion with his 
palette. That his characters “must be clear in 
outline,” as Mr. Besant says—he feels that 
down to his boots; but how he shall make 
them so is a secret between his good angel and 
himself. It would be absurdly simple if he 
could be taught that a great deal of “ descrip- 
tion” would make them so, or that, on the 
contrary, the absence of description and the 
cultivation of dialogue, or the absence of dia- 
logue and the multiplication of “incident,” 
would rescue him from his difficulties. Noth- 
ing, for instance, is more possible than that he 
be of a turn of mind for which this odd, literal 
opposition of description and dialogue, incident 
and description, has little meaning and light 
People often talk of these things as if they had 
a kind of internecine distinctness, instead of 
melting into each other at every breath, and 
being intimately associated parts of one general 
effort of expression. I cannot imagine compo- 
sition existing in a series of blocks, nor con- 
ceive, in any novel worth discussing at all, ofa 
passage of description that is not in its intention 
narrative, a passage of dialogue that is not in 
its intention descriptive, a touch of truth of 
any sort that does not partake of the nature 
of incident, and an incident that derives its in- 
terest from any other source than the general 
and only source of the success of a work of 
art,—that of being illustrative. A novel is 
a living thing, all one and continuous, like 
every other organism, and in proportion as it 
lives willit be found, I think, that in each of the 
parts there is something of each of the other 
parts. The critic who over the close texture 
of a finished work will pretend to trace a geog- 
raphy of items will mark some frontiers as 
artificial, I fear,as any that have been known 
to history. There is an old fashioned distinction 
between the novel of character and the novel 
of incident, which must have cost many a smile 
to the intending romancer who was keen about 
his work. It appears to me as little to the 
point as the equally celebrated distinction be- 
tween the novel and the romance —to answer 
as little to any reality. There are bad novels 
and good novels, as there are bad pictures and 
good pictures; but that is the only distinction 





in which I see any meaning, and I can as little 
imagine speaking of a novel of character as I 
can imagine speaking of a picture of character. 
When one says picture, one says of character ; 
when one says novel, on? says of incident; and 
the terms may be transposed. What is char- 
acter but the determination of incident? What 
is incident but the illustration of character? 
What is a picture or a novel that is zo¢ of char- 
acter? What else do we seek in it and find in 
it? It is an incident for a woman to stand up 
with her hand resting on a table and look out 
at you in acertain way; or, if it be not an inci- 
dent, I think it will be hard to say what it is. 
At the same time it is an expression of char- 
acter. If you say you don’t see it (character 
in that —allons donc /), this is exactly what the 
artist, who has reasons of his own for thinking 
he does see it, undertakes to show you. When 
a young man makes up his mind that he has not 
faith enough, after all, to enter the church, as 
he intended, that is an incident, though you 
may not hurry to the end of the chapter to see 
whether, perhaps, he doesn’t change once 
more. I donot say that these are extraordinary 
or startling incidents. I do not pretend to 
estimate the degree of interest proceeding from 
them, for this will depend upon the skill of the 
painter. It sounds almost puerile to say that 
some incidents are intrinsically much more im- 
portant than others, and I need not take this 
precaution, after having professed my sympathy 
for the major ones, in remarking that the only 
classification of the novel that I can understand 
is into the interesting and the uninteresting. 
The novel and the romance, the novel of in- 
cident and that of character,—these separa- 
tions appear to me to have been made by critics 
and readers for their own convenience, and 
to help them out of some of their difficulties, 
but to have little reality or interest for the pro- 
ducer, from whose point of view it is, of course, 
that we are attempting to consider the art of 
fiction. The case is the same with another 
shadowy category, which Mr. Besant apparently 
is disposed to set up, —that of the “modern 
English novel”; unless, indeed, it be that in 
this matter he has fallen into an accidental con- 
fusion of standpoints. It is not quite clear 
whether he intends the remarks in which he 
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alludes to it to be didactic or historical. It is 
as difficult to suppose a person intending 
to write a modern English novel as to suppose 
him writing an ancient English novel; that is a 
label which begs the question. One writes 
the novel, one paints the picture of one’s lan- 
guage and of one’s time, and calling it modern 
English will not, alas! make the difficult task 
anyeasier. No more, unfortunately, will call- 
ing this or that work of one’s fellow-artist a 
romance, — unless it be, of course, simply for 
the pleasantness of the thing, as, for instance, 
when Hawthorne gave this heading to his story 
of Blithedale. The French, who have brought 
the theory of fiction to remarkable complete 
ness, have but one word for the novel, and have 
not attempted smaller things in it, that I can 
see, for that. I can think of no obligation to 
which the “romancer” would not be held 
equally with the novelist; the standard of ex- 
ecution isequally high for each. Of course it 


is of execution that we are talking,— that being 
the only point of a novel that is open to con- 


tention. This is, perhaps, too often lost sight 
of, only to produce interminable confusions 
and cross-purposes. We must grant the artist 
his subject, hisidea, what the French call his 
donnée; our criticism is applied only to what 
he makes of it. Naturally, I do not mean that 
we are bound to like it or find it interesting ; 
in case we do not, our course is perfectly 
simple, to let it alone. We may believe that of 
a certain idea even the most sincere novelist 
can make nothing at all, and the event may 
perfectly justify our belief; but the failure will 
have been a failure to execute, and it is in the 
execution that the fatai weakness is recorded. 
If we pretend to respect the artist at all, we 
must allow him his freedem of choice, in the 
face, in particular cases, of innumerable pre- 
sumptions that the choice will not fructify. 
Art derives a considerable part of its beneficial 
exercise from flying in the face of presump- 
tions, and some of the most interesting experi- 
ments of which it is capable are hidden in the 
bosom of common things. Gustave Flaubert 
has written a story about the devotion of a ser- 
vant-girl to a parrot, and the production, highly 
finished as it is, cannot on the whole be called 
asuccess. Weare perfectly free to find it flat, 


but I think it might have been interesting ; 
and I, for my part, am extremely glad he should 
have written it. It is a contribution to our 
knowledge of what can be done — or what can- 
not. Ivan Turgénieff has written a tale about 
a deaf and dumb serf and a lap-dog, and the 
thing is touching, loving, a little masterpiece. 
He struck the note of life where Gustave Flau- 
bert missed it ; he flew in the face of a presump- 
tion and achieved a victory. 

Nothing, of course, will ever take the place 
of the good old fashion of “liking” a work of 
art or not liking it; the more improved criti- 
cism will not abolish that primitive, that ulti- 
mate, test. I mention this to guard myself 
from the accusation of intimating that the idea, 
the subject, of a rovel or a picture does not 
matter. It matters, to my sense, in the highest 
degree, and if | might put up a prayer, it would 
be that artists should select none but the rich- 
est. Some, as I have already hastened to ad- 
mit, are much more substantial than others, and 
it would be a happily arranged world in which 
persons intending to treat them should be ex 
empt from confusions and mistakes. This 
fortunate condition will arrive only, I fear, on 
the same day that critics become purged from 
error. Meanwhile, I repeat, we do not judge 
the artist with fairness unless we say to him: 
“Oh, I grant you your starting-point, because 
if I did not I should seem to prescribe to you, 
and heaven forbid I should take that responsi- 
bility. If I pretend to tell you what you must 
not take, you will call upon me to tell you then 
what you must take; in which case I shall be 
nicely caught! Moreover, it isn’t till 1 have 
accepted your data that I can begin to measure 
you. I have the standard; I judge you by 
what you propose, and you must look out for 
me there. Of course I may not care for your 
idea at all; I may think it silly, or stale, or un- 
clean; in which case I wash my hands of you 
altogether. I may content myself with believ- 
ing that you will not have succeeded in being 
interesting, but I shall, of course, not attempt 
to demonstrate it, and you will be as indifferent 
to me as I am to you. I needn't remind you 
that there are all sorts of tastes; who can 
know it better? Some people, for excellent 
reasons, don’t like to read about carpenters ; 
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others, for reasons even better, don’t like to 
read about courtesans. Many object to Amer- 
icans. Others (I believe they are mainly 
editors and publishers ) won't look at Italians. 
Some readers don’t like quiet subjects ; others 
don’t like bustling ones. Some enjoy a com- 
plete illusion; others revel in a complete de- 
ception. They choose their novels accord- 
ingly, and if they don’t care about your idea, 
they won't, a fortiori, care about your treat- 
ment.” 

So that it comes back very quickly, as I 
have said, to the liking; in spite of M. Zola, 
who reasons less powerfully than he represents, 
and who will not reconcile himself to this ab- 
soluteness of taste, thinking that there are cer- 
tain things that people ought to like, and that 
they can be made to like. I am quite ata loss 
to imagine anything (at any rate in this matter 
of fiction) that people ought to like or to dis- 
like. Selection Will be sure to take care of 
itself, for it has a constant motive behind it. 
That motive is simply experience. As people 
feel life, so they will feel the art that is most 
closely related to it. This closeness of relation 
is what we should never forget in talking of 
the effort of the novel. Many people speak of 
it as a factitious, artificial form, a product of 
ingenuity, the business of which is to alter and 
arrange the things that surround us, to translate 
them into conventional, traditional moulds. 
This, however, is a view of the matter which 
carries us but a very short way, condemns the 
art to an eternal repetition of a few familiar 
clichés, cuts short its development, and leads us 
straight up to a dead wall. Catching the very 
note and trick, the strange irregular rhythm of 
life, that is the attempt whose strenuous force 
keeps Fiction upon her feet. In proportion as 
in what she offers us we see life without re- 
arrangement do we feel that we are touching 
the truth; in proportion as we see it wth re- 
arrangement do we feel that we are being put 
off with a substitute, a compromise and con- 
vention. It is not uncommon to hear an ex- 
traordinary assurance of remark in regard to 
this matter of rearranging, which is often 
spoken of as if it were the last word of art. 
Mr. Besant seems to me in danger of falling 
into this great error with his rather unguarded 











talk about “ selection.” Artis essentially se- 
lection, but it is a selection whose main care 
is to be typical, to be inclusive. For many 
people art means rose-colored windows, and 
selection means picking a bouquet for Mrs. 
Grundy. They will tell you glibly that artistic 
considerations have nothing to do.with the dis- 
agreeable, with the ugly: they will rattle off 
shallow commonplaces about the province of 
art and the limits of art, till you are moved to 
some wonder in return as to the province and 
the limits of ignorance. It appears tome that 
no one can ever have made a seriously artistic 
attempt without becoming conscious of an im- 
mense increase—a kind of revelation —of 
freedom. One perceives, in that case, — by the 
light of a heavenly ray,—that the province of 
art is all life, all feeling, all observation, all 
vision. As Mr. Besant so justly intimates, it 
is all experience. That is a sufficient answer 
to those who maintain that it must not touch the 
painful, who stick into its divine unconscious 
bosom little prohibitory inscriptions on the end 
of sticks, such as we see in public gardens — 
“It is forbidden to walk on the grass; it is 
forbidden to touch the flowers; it is not allowed 
to introduce dogs, or to remain after dark ; itis 
requested to keep to the right.” The young 
aspirant in the line of fiction, whom we con- 
tinue to imagine, will do nothing without taste, 
for in that case his freedom would be of little 
use to him; but the first advantage of his taste 
will be to reveal to him the absurdity of the 
little sticks and tickets. If he have taste, I 
must add, of course he will have ingenuity, and 
my disrespectful reference to that quality just 
now was not meant to imply that it is useless in 
fiction. But it is only a secondary aid; the 
first is a vivid sense of reality. 

Mr. Besant has some remarks on the ques- 
tion of “the story,” which I shall not attempt 
to criticise, though they seem to me to contain 
a singular ambiguity, because I do not think | 
understand them. I cannot see what is meant 
by talking as if there were a part of a novel 
which is the story and part of it which for 
mystical reasons is not—unless indeed the 
distinction be made in a sense in which it is 
difficult to suppose that any one should attempt 

to convey anything. “The story,” if it rep- 
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resents anything, represents the subject, the 
idea, the data of the novel; and there is surely 
no “school *— Mr. Besant speaks of a school 
— which urges that a novel should be all treat- 
ment and no subject. There must assuredly be 
something to treat; every school is intimately 
conscious of that. This sense of the story 
being the idea, the starting-point, of the novel, 
is the only one that I see in which it can be 
spoken of as something different from its 
organic whole ; and since, in proportion as the 
work is successful, the idea permeates and 
penetrates it, informs and animates it, so that 
every word and every punctuation-point con- 
tribute directly to the expression, in that pro- 
portion do we lose our sense of the story being 
a blade which may be drawn more or less out 
of its sheath. The story and the novel, the 
idea and the form, are the needle and thread, 
and I never heard of a guild of tailors who 
recommended the use of the thread without the 
needle or the needle without the thread. Mr. 
Besant is not the only critic who may be 
observed to have spoken as if there were cer- 
tain things in life which constitute stories and 
certain others which do not. | find the same 
odd implication in an entertaining article in 
the Pall Mali Gazette, devoted, as it happens, 
to Mr. Besant’s lecture. “The story is the 
thing!” says this graceful writer, as if with a 
tone of opposition to another idea. I should 
think it was, as every painter who, as the time 
for “sending in” his picture looms in the dis- 
tance, finds himself still in quest of a subject 
—as every belated artist, not fixed about his 
donnée, will heartily agree. There are some 
subjects which speak to us, and others which 
do not, but he would be a clever man who 
should undertake to give a rule by which the 
story and the no-story should be known apart. 
It is impossiblg (to me at least) to imagine any 
such rule which shall not be altogether arbi- 
trary. The writer in the Pa// Mall opposes 
the delightful (as I suppose ) novel of “* Margot 
la Balafrée” to certain tales in which “ Bos- 
tonian nymphs” appear to have “rejected 
English dukes for psychological reasons.” I 
am not acquainted with the romance just 
designated, and can scarcely forgive the Pa// 
Mali critic for not mentioning the name of the 


author; but the title appears to refer to a lady 
who may have received a scar in some heroic 
adventure. I am inconsolable at not being ac- 
quainted with this episode, but am utterly at a 
loss to see why it is a story when the rejection 
(or acceptance) of a duke is not, and why a 
reason, psychological or other, is not a subject 
when a cicatrix is. They are all particles of 
the multitudinous life with which the novel 
deals, and surely no dogma which pretends to 
make it lawful to touch the one and unlawful to 
touch the other will stand for a moment on its 
feet. It is the special picture that must stand 
or fall, according as it seems to possess truth 
or to lack it. Mr. Besant does not, to my 
sense, light up the subject by intimating that a 
story must, under penalty of not being a story, 
consist of “adventures.” Why of adventures 
more than of green spectacles? He mentions 
a category of impossible things, and among 
them he places “fiction without adventure.” 
Why without adventure more than without 
matrimony, or celibacy, or parturition, or 
cholera, or hydropathy, or Jansenism? This 
seems to me to bring the novel back to the hap- 
less little 7é/e of being an artificial, ingenious 
thing—bring it down from its large, free 
character of an immense and exquisite corre- 
spondence with life. And what zs adventure, 
when it comes to that, and by what sign is the 
listening pupil to recognize it? It is an ad- 
venture — an immense one—for me to write 
this little article; and for a Bostonian nymph 
to reject an English duke is an adventure only 
less stirring, I should say, than for an English 
duke to be rejected by a Bostonian nymph. I 
see dramas within dramas in that, and innumer- 
able points of view. A psychological reason is, 
to my imagination, an object adorably pictorial; 
to catch the tint of its complexion — I feelas if 
that idea might inspire one to Titianesque 
efforts. There are few things more exciting to 
me, in short, than a psychological reason, and 
yet, I protest, the novel seems to me the most 
magnificent form of art. I have just been read- 
ing, at the same time, the delightful story of 
“ Treasure Island,” by Robert Louis Stev- 
enson, and the last tale from Edmond de 
Goncourt, which is entitled “Chérie.” One of 
these works treats of murders, mysteries, 
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islands of dreadful renown, hairbreadth escapes, 
miraculous coincidences, and buried doubloons. 
The other treats of a little French girl who 
lived in a fine house in Paris and died of 
wounded sensibility because no one would 
marry her. I call “ Treasure Island ” delight- 
ful, because it appears to me to have succeeded 
wonderfully in what it attempts ; and I venture 
to bestow no epithet upon “Chérie,” which 
strikes me as having failed in what it attempts 
—that is, in tracing the development of the 
moral consciousness of a child. But one of 
these productions strikes me as exactly as 
much of a novel as the other, and as having a 
“story ” quite as much. The moral conscious- 
ness of achild is as much a part of life as the- 
islands of the Spanish Main, and the one sort 
of geography seems to me to have those “sur- 
prises” of which Mr. Besant speaks quite as 
much as the other. For myself (since it comes 


back in the last resort, as I say, to the prefer- 
ence of the individual), the picture of the 
child’s experience has the advantage that I 


can at successive steps (an immense luxury, 
near to the “sensual pleasure” of which Mr. 
Besant’s critic in the Pa// Mail speaks) say 
Yes or No, as it may be, to what the artist puts 
before me. I have been a child, but I have 
never been on a quest for a buried treasure, and 
itis a simple accident that with M. de Gon- 
court I should have for the most part to say 
No. With George Eliot, when she painted 
that country, I always said Yes. 

The most interesting part of Mr. Besant’s 
lecture is unfortunately the briefest passage — 
his very cursory allusion to the “conscious 
moral purpose” of the novel. Here again it 
is not very clear whether he is recording a fact 
or laying down a principle; it is a great pity 
that in the latter case he should not have de- 
veloped his idea. This branch of the subject 
is of immense importance, and Mr. Besant’s 
few words point to considerations of the wides 
reach, not to be lightly disposed of. He will 
have treated the art of fiction but superficially 
who is not prepared to go every inch of the way 
that these considerations will carry him. It is 
for this reason that at the beginning of these 
remarks I was careful to notify the reader that 
my reflections on so large a theme have no pre- 


tension to be exhaustive. Like Mr. Besant, I 
have left the question of the morality of the 
novel till the last, and at the last I find I have 
used up my space. It is a question surrounded 
with difficulties, as witness the very first that 
meets us, in the form of a definite question, on 
the threshold. Vagueness, in such a discus- 
sion, is fatal, and what is the meaning of your 
morality and your conscious moral purpose ? 
Will you not define your terms and explain how 
(a novel being a picture) a picture can be 
either moral or immoral? You wish to paint a 
moral picture or carve-a moral statue; will you 
not tell us how you would set about it? 
We are discussing the Art of Fiction; ques- 
tions of art are questions (in the widest sense ) 
of execution; questions of morality are quite 
another affair, and will you not let us see how 
it is that you find it so easy to mix them up? 
These things are so clear to Mr. Besant that 
he has deduced from them a law which he sees 
embodied in English Fiction and which is “a 
truly admirable thing and a great cause for 
congratulation.” It is a great cause for con- 
gratulation, indeed, when such thorny problems 
become as smooth as silk. I may add that, in 
so far as Mr. Besant perceives that in point of 
fact English Fiction has addressed itself pre- 
ponderantly to these delicate questions, he will 
appear to many people to have made a vain 
discovery. They will have been positively 
struck, on the contrary, with the moral timidity 
of the usual English novelist; with his (or 
with her) aversion to face the difficulties with 
which, on every side, the treatment of reality 
bristles. He is apt to be extremely shy 
( whereas the picture that Mr. Besant draws is 
a picture of boldness ), and the sign of his work, 
for the most part, is a cautious silence on cer- 
tain subjects. In the English novel ( by which 
I mean the American as well), more than in 
any other, there is a traditional difference be- 
tween that which people know and _ that 
which they agree to admit that they know, that 
which they see and that which they speak of, 
that which they feel to be a part of life and 
that which they allow to enter into literature. 
There is the great difference, in short, between 
what they talk of in conversation, and what 
they talk of in print. The essence of moral 
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energy is to survey the whole field, and I 
should directly reverse Mr. Besant’s remark, 
and say, not that the English novel has a pur- 
pose, but that it has a diffidence. To what de- 
gree a purpose in a work of art is a source of 
corruption I shall not attempt to inquire; the 
one that seems to me least dangerous is the 
purpose of making a perfect work. As for 
our novel, I may say, lastly, on this score, that, 
as we find it in England to-day, it strikes me 
as addressed in a large degree to ‘young 
people,” and that this in itself constitutes a 
presumption that it will be rather shy. There 
are certain things which it is generally agreed 
not to discuss, not even to mention, before 
young people. Thatis very well, but the ab- 
sence of discussion is not a symptom of the 
moral passion. The purpose of the English 
novel — “a truly ‘admirable thing, and a great 
cause for congratulation ” — strikes me, there- 
fore, as rather negative. 

There is one point at which the moral sense 
and the artistic sense lie very near together; 
that is, in the light of the very obvious truth 
that the deepest quality of a work of art will 
always be the quality of the mind of the pro- 
ducer. In proportion as that mind is rich and 
noble, will the novel, the picture, the statue, 
partake of the substance of beauty and truth, 
To be constituted of such elements is, to my 
vision, to have purpose enough. No good 
novel will everproceed froma superficial mind ; 
that seems to me an axiom which, for the artist 
in fiction, will cover all needful moral ground ; 
if the youthful aspirant take it to heart, it will 
illuminate for him many of the mysteries of 
“purpose.” There are many other useful 
things that might be said to him, but I have 
come to the end of my article, and can only 
touch them as I pass. The critic in the Pad/ 
Mall Gazette, whom | have already quoted, 
draws attention to the danger, in speaking of 
the art of fiction, of generalizing. The danger 
that he has in mind is rather, I imagine, that of 
particularizing ; for there are some comprehen. 
sive remarks which, in addition 10 those em- 
bodied in Mr. Besant’s suggestive lecture 
might, without fear of misleading him, be ad- 
dressed to the ingenuous student. I should 
remind him first of the magnificence of the form 





that is open to him, which offers to sight so few 
restrictions and such innumerable opportunities. 
The other arts, in comparison, appear confined 
and hampered; the various conditions under 
which they are exercised are so rigid and defin- 


ite. But the only condition that I can think of 


attaching to the composition of the novel is, as 
I have already said, that it be interesting, 
This freedom is a splendid privilege, and the 
first lesson of the young novelist is tolearn to 
be worthy of it. “Enjoy it as it deserves,” | 
should say to him; “take possession of it, ex- 
plore it to its utmost extent, reveal it, rejoice in 
it. All life belongs to you, and don’t listen 
either to those who would shut you up into 
corners of it and tell you that it is only here 
and there that art inhabits, or to those who 
would persuade you that this heavenly messen- 
ger wings her way outside of life altogether, 
breathing a superfine air and turning away her 
head from the truth of things. There is no 
impression of life, no manner of seeing it and 
feeling it, to which the plan of the novelist may 
not offer a place; you have only to remember 
that talents so dissimilar as those of Alexandre 
Dumas and Jane Austen, Charles Dickens and 
Gustave Flaubert, have worked in this field 
with equal glory. Don't think too much about 
optimism and pessimism; try to catch the 
color of life itself. In France to day we see a 
prodigious effort (that of Emile Zola, to whose 
solid and serious work no explorer of the 
capacity of the novel can allude without re- 
spect), we see an extraordinary effort, vitiated 
by a spirit of pessimism on a narrow basis. 
M. Zolais magnificent, but he strikes an Eng- 
lish reader as ignorant; he has an air of working 
in the dark; if he had as much light as energy, 
his results would be of the highest value. As 
for the aberrations of a shallow optimism, the 
ground (of English fiction especially ) is strewn 
with their brittle particles as with broken glass. 
If you must indulge in conclusions, let them 
have the taste of a wide knowledge. Remember 
that your first duty is to be as complete as pos- 
sible—to make as perfect a work. Be gener- 
ous and delicate, and then, in the vulgar phrase, 
“Go in!” 


Henry Fames. 


Lonpon, England. 
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Story writers should take especial care that 
the speeches they put into the mouths of their 
characters are easy, colloquial, and natural. 
People in stories cannot be made to talk ex- 
actly like people in real life, perhaps, but they 
should not be made to say things that in life 
would be impossible. Here is an extract from 
a story that was published lately: — 


Going to the designated apartment, she saw the agent, who, 
rising from his seat, said: — 

** Good evening, Miss King. I am sorry to disturb you, and 
I hope you will excuse me for so doing when you know my 
reason for calling upon you.”’ . 

**T have no doubt that I shall,” she smilingly responded 

* T have understood that you are an excellent telegrapher.”’ 

** 1 hardly think that I deserve to be thus denominated; but 
when I was teaching I devoted my spare moments to the art, 
became greatly interested in it and a fair operator.” 


The agent's speech in addressing Miss King 
is stilted and unnatural, and her reply to his 
suggestion that she is an expert telegrapher is 


such as no human being would ever make. A 
girl—in a story —might properly say some- 
thing like this : — 

** Hardly that, I think; but I did study telegraphy when I 
was teaching, and I am a fair operator.”’ 

The quickest way to detect absurdities in 
dialogue is to read it aloud after it is written, 
speaking each sentence as it would be spoken 
in real life by the character to whom it is 
assigned. Writers should remember that most 
conversation is colloquial. In writing dialogue 
short sentences and ordinary words should 
generally be used, and periodic construction 
and high-flown language should be carefully 
avoided. 


> 
* * 


That misspelling is not dialect is something 
that writers frequently forget. The author of 
some child rhymes in the Chicago Record 
makes a little girl say “ going” in this outland- 
ish way: “ Doughin’ down to Sadie’s house,” 
which leads the Brooklyn Eagle to remark : 
“The man who wrote this would spell ‘though’ 
‘tho’ and think he was writing dialect.” 


~ 
x # 


Tolstoi is having a hard time in getting his 
latest story before the world. His agents com- 
plain that the Cosmopolitan has made a travesty 
of the novel by its unauthorized changes; that 
the English periodical also publishing it has 
omitted important parts; that its publication in 
Russia is absolutely prohibited for political 
reasons, and that nowhere has the story been 
printed as Tolstoi wrote it. Perhaps it is just 
as well. W. H. H. 


e = 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 


Ten years ago I knew only one writer who 
gave out “ Pigeon English” of this sort: “1 
shall be home to-morrow,” “The child stayed 
home from school.” I note — but with no less 
dislike —an increasing tendency to omit the 
preposition. Mary E. Wilkins in a story, “ The 
Tree of Knowledge ”( August Harfer’s), says: 
“ She always hid the letter in the depths of her 
pocket and never by any chance read it until 
she was home, and sometimes not until she 
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went to bed.” To keep the unity of the sen- 
tence, should it not read: “And sometimes not 
until she was bed”? If “I was home Mon- 
day” is good style, then, “I was church Sun- 


day” is the same. L. & G. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Alger retires on August 1. 


Alger will retire August 1- 
— New York Sun headline 











July 21. 
One woman suicides, an- | One woman commits sui- 
other attempts it.—-Bostom | cide, another tries to. 


Post headline. 












Maurus Jokai, the Hunga- Maurus Jokai, the Hunga- 
rian novelist, has applied for rian novelist, has applied for 
space for an individual ex- space for an individual ex- 
hibit at the Paris exhibition. | hibit at the Paris exhibition. 
He will display his novelsin | He will display his novels in 
every edition and every trans- every edition and every trans- 
lation that has been printed, lation that has been printed, 
and he has written over 300 and he has written more than 
books. — Mew York Sun. 300 books. 








AN OFFER TO POETS. 








, 


“A gentleman of responsibility,” vouched 
for by the Mew York Sun, has offered a first 
prize of $400, a second prize of $200, and a 
third prize of $100 for the three best poems in 
a general way antiphonal to Edwin Markham’s 
verses, ‘* The Man with the Hoe.” Thedonor's 
ideas in making this generous offer to genius 
were defined by himself as follows: — 








What about the man without the hoe ? he who cannot get work, 
or, having the opportunity to labor, won’t do it? There are 
thousands of young men in this country who have been edu- 
cated up to the point where the honest and healthful occupation 
of their fathers in the field has become distasteful to them, and, 
in many cases, they have grown to be ashamed of it and of 
their parents. In European countries, particularly, there are 
multitudes of young men, the younger sons of titled people, 
for instance, who have been taught that common labor or work 
in the trades is beneath them, and they sink their individuality, 
their manhood, and their future in the ranks of the army and 
in petty government positions, They must have money, but 
they must earn it only ina ‘‘ genteel’? way. These are the 
men without the hoe — the real brothers to the ox. Who shall 
tell their story? Who shall best sing the bitter song of. the in- 
capables who walk the earth, driven hither and thither like 
beasts by the implacable sentiment of a false social education, 
suffering the tortures of the damned and bringing distress upon 
those dependent on them because they have lost that true in- 
dependence of soul that comes to him who dares to labor with 
his hands, who wields the hoe, and is master of his destiny ? 


Poets are invited to try their hands at a poem 
worthy of the theme here suggested, “ brevity, 



















strength of sentiment and expression, and lit- 
erary grace and merit to be the factors of 
merit ” in the award. 

Manuscripts intended for this competition 
will be received until October 15. Poems may 
be sent either with the name and address of 
the author openly attached, or accompanied by 
name and address in a sealed envelope to be 
opened after the award. Inevery case where 
the return of the manuscript is desired, a 
stamped and addressed envelope should be 
enclosed. All manuscripts or communications 
should be addressed as follows: — 


“Tue Man WitHoutT THE Hog CompertTITION, 
* Care of the Sz, 
“*New York, N. Y.”’ 


> - 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publishers of THe Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
contairfing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write. } 


TuskeGee Institute AND Its PrestpEenT, Booker T 
WasuincTon. M. B. Thrasher. Affletons’ Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly ( 53 c. ) for September. 

Tue Letters oF Ropsert Louis STevENSON. Saranac 
Lake—Winter, 1887-1888. Edited by Sidney Colvin. IIlus- 
trated. Scribner’s (28 c ) for September. 

FRANKLIN THE Screntist. (The Many-sided Franklin. ) 
Paul Leicester Ford. Illustrated. Century (38 c.) for Sep- 
tember. > 

Wuere Stockton Wrote His Stories. Theodore F. 
Wolfe Lippincott’s (28 c. ) for September. 

THe YounGer Russtan Writers. A. Cahan. Forum 
(38 c.) for September. 

Tue First Books or Some EnGuisH Autuors. I.— Rob- 
ert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Illustrated. Luther S 
Livingston. Bookman (28 c.) tor September. 

Tse Systematic Epicram. Frank Moore Colby. Book- 
man (28 c.) for September. 

“Tk Marvet” in His “‘ Reverres” Retreat. With 
portrait. National Magazine (13 c.) for September. 

Tue Scot or Fiction. Jane Helen Findlater. A ¢/antic 
Monthly ( 38 c. ) for September. 

Tue Book Review, Past AND Present. J. S. Tunison. 
Atlantic ( 38 c. ) for September. 

‘THe Mission or Humor. Samuel M. Crothers. A ¢/antic 
( 38 c. ) for September. 

Criticism AND THE Man. John Burroughs. A ¢/ants 
(38 c.) for September. 
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Tue AuTHor or “ Davip Harum.” A insilee’s Magazine 
( 13 c. ) for September. 

James Russet. Lowe.t. 
Review (53 c. ) for August. 

Georce Borrow. Cyrus Adler, Ph.D. Conservative Re- 
view ( 53 c. ) for August. 

Goetue. William McKendree Bryant. 


W. M. Gamble. 


Conservative 


American Illus- 


trated Methodist Magazine (13 c. ) for August. 
> 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Madame Darmesteter’s recent essay on 
“ The Social Novel in France” is printed in 
fullin the Living Age ( Boston) for August 5. 


Nicholas P. Gilman will resign the editorship 
of the Mew World ( Boston) with the appear- 
ance of the number for next December, having 
arranged to spend five months of 1900 — April 
to August inclusive —in England and France 


The first number of the Harper-Mc Clure 
Illustrated Review will appear November 1. 
Dr. John H. Finley will be the editor. The 
price of the new magazine will be ten cents a 
copy, and it will be something like a monthly 
newspaper. Dr. Finley says of it: “In the first 
place, it contains a monthly synopsis of all the 
work done in the world; that is, whatever 
would interest men and women in our part of 
the world. This synopsis will be written 
briefly, plainly, and uncolored by partisanship. 
It will be supplemented in another portion by 
the comments of able men on, and outside of, 
the magazine. The departmental system will 
be a distinctive feature, and religious, scien- 
tific, industrial, economical, and political sub- 
jects will receive impartial treatment.” The 
magazine will print also short stories by well- 
known authors. 


Literary Life, “aweekly newspaper devoted 
to books and bookmen,” will be launched in 
September in New York City by the Mont- 
gomery Publishing Company, of No. 23 Park 


row. Its day of issue will be Saturday. 


Deshler Welch will revive the Theatre Mag- 
azine in October, after a few seasons’ suspen- 
sion. During the weekly publication of this 
periodical, from 1886 to 1894, it enjoyed much 
popularity. 

In Lantern Land ( Hartford ) has discontin- 
ued publication. 


The Mew Voice, the organ of the prohibition 
party, has been sold by the Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, and will hereafter be issued in 
Chicago. The new publishers will be Samuel 
Dickie and John G. Woolsey, and the publish- 
ing office the Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


With the first number of the fourteenth vol- 
ume of the Quarterly Fournal of Economics 
(that for October, 1899) the subscription price 
will be advanced from two dollars a year to 
three dollars a year. A number of improve- 
ments will be made. The general departments 
of the journal will be enlarged, and a hospita- 
ble welcome will be given to contributions, 
from whatever quarter, of enduring value for 
economic science. 


The Ladies’ Home Herald (New York) 
offers a prize of twenty-five dollars for the best 
Christmas poem, not exceeding twenty lines, 
submitted before October 1. 


Two prizes are offered, one for men and one 
for women, of $100 each, for the best articles 
in favor of the unification of the public schools 
of New York state, under the supervision of the 
board of regents of the University of the State 
of New York. The papers offered in the con- 
test should be sent to Pliny T. Sexton, 
Palmyra, N. Y., before October 1. They 
should be typewritten on only one side of paper 
ten inches long and eight inches wide, with a 
blank binding margin, at the left, of one and 
one-half inches. Papers that have been pub- 
lished are not debarred from the competition. 


The Women’s National Sabbath Alliance 
offers a prize of $25 for the best short paper on 
the lasting influence of the religious training 
received in the schoolroom; a personal experi- 
ence preferred. The manuscripts should be 
sent to the Women’s National Sabbath Alliance, 
on or before November 1, 1899, with the name 
and address of the writer in a sealed envelope 
bearing the motto of the paper. The winning 
manuscript will become the property of the 
Alliance. Those not accepted will not be re- 
turned, but may be called for at the office, 156 
Fifth avenue, New York City. 


Isaac McClellan died at Greenport, L. I., 
August 20, aged ninety-three. 





